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in America. From a notice of the spirit of the 
- Psalms, by the Rev. H. F. Lyte, we extract two 
poetical paraphrases of Psalms 20 and 14, which 
have pleased us much, and-we greatly misappre- 
hend the taste of our readers, if they are not de- 
lighted with them also. 


The Lord in trouble hear thee, 
And help from Zion send ; 

The God of grace be near thee, 
To comfort and befriend ! 

Thy human weakness strengthen, 
Thy earthly wants supply, 

Thy span of nature lengthen 
To endless life on high! 


Above his own anointed 
His banner bright shall wave ; . 
Their times are all appointed ; 
The Lord his flock willsave, 
Through life’s deceitful mazes, 
Their steps will safely bear; 
Accept their feeble praises, 
And hear their every prayer. 
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Go on, thou heir of glory ! 
No ill can thee betide— 
The prize is full before thee, -~ 
Thy guardian at thy side. 
Who trust in mortal forces, 
Their weakness soon shall sec; 
But God a sure resource is, 
And God shall! succour thee. 


The following is one of the happiest efforts to 
convey the spirit of the inspired minstrel. 


O that the Lord’s salvation 
Were out of Zion come 
To heal his ancient nation, 

To Jead his outcasts home. 


How long the holy city 
* — Shall heathen feet profane ? 
-Return, O Lord, in pity, — 
- Rebuild her walls again. 


Let fall thy rod of terror, 
Thy saving grace impart ; 

Roll back the veil of error, , 
Release the fettered heart. 


Let Israe] home returning 
Her lost Messiah see ; 

Give oil of joy for mourning, 
And bind thy Church to thee. 








JOHN MACTAGGART. 
_ + A HIGHLAND STORY. 


About ninety years ago, a decent Highlander of 
this name rented two farms upon the promontory 
of Kintyre, in Arglyeshire—one of them a corn 
farm upon the coast, and the. other a sheep farm, 
upon the high grounds about four miles distant.— 
As might be expected from a man in such circum- 
stances, John was a highly respectable character. 
He had a wife and some sons and daughters, all of 
whom had arrived at maturity, and.few men bore 
a better appearance at either kirk or market. 

One snowy day, in the winter of 1748, a young 
female, dressed in a style above the vulgar, but ap- 
arently travel worn and weary, passed John’s 
ouse upon the coast, and, contrary to the custom 
of way-farers, did not come in. ‘The circumstan- 
ces excited some surprise in the inmates, who re- 
marked that it was strange to see an individual of 
that kind travelling on such a day, and passing 
without refreshment, the last house she would see 
for several miles. In the afternoon, as the storm 
acemed likely to be worse before it would be bet- 
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ti death is better than life.’ 


‘ter, John thought it necessary to go up to his hill 
farm, to give some directions about saving the 


sheep. fle set off two hours before night, mount- 
fed on his favorite grey mare; but though the ani- 
‘mal had long been accustomed to all kinds of 
Highland weather, it was dusk before she had ad- 


vanced half way up the moor, and the snow was 
‘then taking her up to the belly, and threatened to 
retard her further progress altogether. John began 
.to feel himse!f in some danger; but yet his horse 
had so often served him in cases of peril, that he 
‘did not by any means despair. . 

’ While honest John was reflecting upon his own 
case, another of a much more hapless description 
‘Was presented to his view. Almost at his horse's 
(eet, cowering beneath a little bush, and half bu- 
ried in the snow, lay the female who had been ob- 
served to pass his door in the course of the day.— 
John instantly dismounted, and, raising the head 
of the unfortunate woman from the ground, learn- 
led, from a few whispered words of almost -expir- 
fing anguish, that she was in.a condition the most 
distressing that the imagination of the reader can 
conceive. ‘Leave me, however,’ said she in Gae- 
lic, ‘to the fate which I have provoked—for to me 
John answered in a few 
soothing words, but found himself unable, for a 
few moments, to convey any hope that he could 
save the life of which she secmed so indifferent. 
To go either back or forward for assistance, seem- 
edin vain; for before he could expect to regain 
the spot, the wretched lady must have, perished 
from cold, and probably would be buried deep in 
the snow. ‘To remain with her seemed alike un- 
availing, for he could not expect to keep either her 
or himself in life for any considerable length of 
time, in the midst of such a storm.’ If the reader 
will pause for a moment, and consider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he will feel that the per- 
plexity inust have been extreme ;° and perhaps he 
will hardly believe beforehand, that any means of 
escaping from it was within the reach of the hon- 
est farmer. 


A real exigency, however, will sometimes sug- 
gest expedients which no deliberate ingenuity 
could have devised. John instantly resolved up- 
ona sacrifice which, in calm blood, hardly any 
sum of money could have tempted him to. perform. 
With his skene dhu (or unclasped knife then worn 
iby everv Highlander) he cut the throat of his high- 
lv valued mare, took out the entrails, and, in the 
hollow of the warm carcass, deposited the unhap- 
py woman, now almost about to become a mother.. 
Then stripping off his upper coat, which, as he re- 
marked, was of no use to a traveller without a 
horse, he spread it over the lady; and, having 
whispered to her an assurance that he would re- 
turn with assistance, or himself perish in the at- 
tempt, he set off towards his hill farm, with alt the 
speed that the nature of the way would admit of. 
As he had calculated, the snow was not so deep 
upon the high as on the low grounds, and he there- 
fore reached his destination in about an hour. 

The whole strength of the household was im- 
mediately put in requisition for the benefit of the 
poor wanderer. ‘The single female servant was 
left to prepare a warm bed for her reception, along 
with every other comfort which the establishment 
could furnish. Three shepherds, each provided 
with a blanket, and. John himself, carrying that 
Highland catholicon, a bottle of whiskey, boldly 
faced the storm, and, after a toilsome march, reach- 
ed the place where she lay. To the great joy af 
Mactaggart, his expedient for preserving anima- 
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tion had been attended with success. Supported 
by the natural warmth of her rude receptacle, and 
protected both from the wind ‘and snow, the lady 
was still alive, though no doubt in a very precari- 
ous state. To the turther joy of Mactaggart—as 
she murmured forth her thanks for his kind exer- 
tions, it was in such a tone as assured him, that, 
in finding herself the object of such a providen- 
tial deliverance, a hope had been generated which 
promised to restore her to the appreciation of ex- 
istence. With hands not the most gentle that 
could have been wished, but feelings’ the tender- 
est that could have been manifested, John, assist- 
ed by his shepherds, removed her from her place 
of shelter, and wrapped her carefully up in the 
blankets; after which, a refreshment from the bot- 
‘tle was offered as kindly as it was thankfully ac- 
cepted. She was then carried forward by two ol 
the men, relieved by the third, while John him- 
self piloted the way to the cottage. After a tedi- 
ous march, in which the spirit of humanity and 
the spirit of barley conapired to sustain John and 
his men against every difficulty, the procession 
reached the house in perfect safety, where the la- 
dy was immediately placed in bed, and adminis- 
tered to after the manner proper to individuals in 
her situation. — 

' Not long after her arrival, she was: delivered o 
@ female child, and, notwithstanding the absence 
of many comforts and appliances, which, in the 
usual circumstances, are thought indispensible, 
both mother and daughter did well. In due time 
they were removed to the farm-house upon the 
coast, where her protector’s family resided; and 
us the persuns concerned were Highlanders, it is 
needless to say that she was treated by them with 
the greatest kindness, and welcomed to stay as 
jong as she pleased. Though naturally anxious 
to be made acquaifted with her history, neither 
Mactaggart nor his wife could venture to make any 
Uirect enquiries about it. ‘They soon learned, what 
indeed the lady herself was more anxious to com- 
municate than they to learn, that she was a wife ; 
but her superior manners, and the mystery she as- 
sumed, deterred them from asking further. For 
some months, though far from the despair in which 
she had been found by Mactaggart, she appeared 
in very low spirits ; but the cloud gradually drew 
off, and, after a twelve month’s residence under 
the roof of her protector, she became as cheerful 
as she had formerly been dull. Before this time, 
John had become excessively attached to his guest, 
and algo to her child, whom he was the more in- 
clined to cherish, in as far as several of his own 
children at this time emigrated to America, along 
waith a great number of his neighbors. His heart 
indeed was completely devoted to these two inter- 
esting strangers, while the lady, on her part, re- 
paid his kindness with an affection only inferior to 
that of a daughter. One day, however, afier she 
had been fifteen months in his house,she went out 
with her child in her arms, as if to take a walk, 
and to the inexpressible grief of Mactaggart, she 
never returned. . 

The story, reader, does not end here. Its con- 
clusion was as remarkable, in one respect, as its 
. commencement ; and that weshall now give. In 
the first place, however, it must be explained that 
the lady was a daughter of Maclean o ,in the 
island of Mull, privately wedded toa young gen- 
tleman, whose family residence was upon the 
coast of Morven. Like Romeo and Juliet, these 
young persons had formed an attachment in defi- 
































When Stewart of —— Jeatned the state of his 
son's affections, he hastily procured a commission 
fur him in the navy, and had him sent off to the 
station at Minorca, before he could take any mea- 
sures for acknowledging his bride. On thisevent 
Flora Maclean confessed to her father that she had 
been secretly married to her lover; but the old 
man was so adverse to an alliance with his rival 
and enemy, that he commanded her never to say 
a word of the circumstance, and when arumor te 
that effect was circulated, took every opportunity 
of contradicting it. The passions of her father 
were of so dreadful a character, that, though she 
soon after fuund herselfin a condition which ren- 
dered the avowal of her marriage more than ever 
necessary, she durst net take any such steps. For 
some time she hoped that her lover might find 
some means of rescuing her, but in this she was 
cruelly disappointed. By the vigilance of her 
father, every means which he teok to correspond 
with her was balked. At length, confounded with 
the unusual distress into which she was plunged, 
without a friend to consult as to her future course, 
and desperate under the extremé cruelty of her pa- 
rent, she left her home and wandered forth she 
knew not whither, and with no object but to perish 
in aland where she might be unknown. 

Being rescued, in the manner already related, 
at once from death and from despair, she contrived, 
while living under the roof of her deliverer, tocor- 
respond with her husband. The elder Stewart, 
in the mean time, died, leaving his son to inherit 
his large estates in Morven and Breadalbane. The 
youth accordingly returned home, and, as had 
been concerted, his spouse ata certain time left the 
house of John Mactaggart, in order to meet him. 
The secret manner of her departure was the result 
of consideration, arising rather from the artificial 
ideas of society, than from natural feeling. Though 
grateful and affectionate in the highest degree to 
her kind protector, she feared to let her extraordi- 
nary story follow her into the sphere of life in 
which she was henceforth to move. Judging, 
therefore, that to inform Mactaggart of her inten- 
tions could not be done without the risk of a di- 
vulgement of her secret, she resolved that even be 
should never know whom he had saved. Every 
idea of a pecuniary remuneration for his kindnese 
was precluded by the comfortable circumstances 
in which he seemed to live. 

John, however, was not destined to be always 
prosperous. Already deserted by all his children, 
who joined the tide of emigration then rolling to- 
wards North America, he endured a shoek more 
severe than he could well endure, in the loss of 
the fady and herchild. His worldly wealth had 
been much diminished by the provision he was re- 
quired to make for his children; his own listless- 
ness of mind tended further to injure his affairs; 
and, finally, one or two bad seasons completely 
ruined him. Just at this crisis, his wife died, and 
poor Jolin was left quite ulone in the world, to 
struggle in his old age with hardships he was ill 
able toendure. He then wandered from his home, 
with much the same object as what had been once 
entertained by Flora Maclean—namely, to sink in 
some place where his poverty and misery would 
bring no discredit upon his name or kindred. As 
he afterwards confessed, he was not without mon- 
ey; but it was only enough to furnish the means 
of putting him under the earth without assistance 
from strangers—an object he cherished so warmly, 
that no extremity of want could have induced him 


ance of an inveterate feud between their parents.||to break in upon this little sum. His course was 
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eastward into Perthshire, and for some days he 
wandered regardlessly on, receiving here and 
there food and lodging from people nearly as poor 
as himself. At length he was overtaken in Glen- 
dochart by a very severesnow-storm, with which 
he struggled for some hours till he was nearly ex- 
hausted. ‘l once,’ he thought to himself, ‘saved a 
fellow creature from dying in the snew; it now 
weems likely that such will be my own fate.” He 
Was just about to give up all hope, when he arrived 
at the gate of a respectable mansion, and, on ap- 
. plying for admission, was kindly received into 
the kitchen, and solaced by some warm soup by 
the cook. While he sat by the fire, pondering on 
fancies, all of which were bitter, a lady came down 
to give some household orders, attended by a girl 
of four or five years, who began to play about the 
kitchen. The lady, seeing the old man’s eye fixed 
upon the child, asked ifhe had ever seen her be- 
fore. ‘Ay,’ said Mactaggart in his native lan- 
guage, ‘I have seen both you and her before; it 
was on a white day that [saw you first, but, alas! 
the blackest day to me thatI ever knew.’ The 
lady was Flora Maclean. Overcome by her feel- 
_ings, she screamed, and threw heiself upon the bo- 
som of her kind protector, where she remained for 
several minutes ip a passion of teais. The noise 
brought her husbend down to see what was the 
matter, and she speedily explained to him that this 
old man was he who had saved her own life and 
that of her child. 

John Mactaggart spent all the remainder cf his 
life in this mansion, and never took a meal any 
where but at the same table with Allan Stewart 
and Flora Maclean. 








A RENCONTRE ON THE ALLEGHANIES. 


The great national road, which traverses the 
vast ridges of the Alleghanies, stretching nearly 
from the Atlantic to the valley of the Mississippi, 
often presents scenery of the most beautiful and 
imposing character. The traveller, as ho ap- 

roaches the western termination of this road, 
ovks around with amazement upon the high peaks 
piled up like a rampart against the horizon.— 
Their blue outlines, distinct as the folds of a pil- 
lowy cloud, seem penciled on the sky. South 
and north these immense chains stretch away in 
the distance far beyond the reach of human vision. 

One fine morning in autumn, during my sojourn 
in the West, I ascended, on horseback, one of the 
loftiest points in the midst of this mountain scene- 

ry. On reaching the summit, I dismounted from 
the vigorous animal who had borne me up the 
aclivity, and leaning vpon his arched neck, ¥ gaz- 
ed around over a prospect of bewildering inagnifi- 
eence. Far down in the valleys beneath me, the 
mist rolled like a sea, tinted with all the bues of 
the rainbow, as if the prismatic colora of sunlight 
had been decomposed and mingled with its waves. 
From the east a flood of crimson was beginning 
to illumine the peak on which I stood. ‘The sk 
overhead was intensely blue, but the daystar’s 
brightness was not yeteclipsed. A few drifted 
elouds, in‘narrow ridges, flecerked the wide ex- 
panse,and were flushed with the early radiance of 
morning. 

The forests, which hung around me, now mo- 
tionless, quivering through every fibre, as the light 
breeze inclined their tops, were variegated with a 
myriad of brilliant dyes. Autumn’s subtle alche- 
my had transmuted every leaf. Masses of glitter- 
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ing foliage looked beautiful in decay. The huge 
sycamore towered proudly among its fellows, 
;spreading forth its long and_ silvery - branches, 
which shone in strange contrast with its leaves of 
scarlet and yellow. But its trunk was still en- 
twined by parasitical evergreens, and grape vines 
had clambered to its very top. Nor was anima- 
‘lion wanting to the scene. Birdsof rich plumage 
darted from bough te bough, while others of a 
more sober appearance, poured forth songs of rav- 
‘ishing melody. Far away, a line of light marked 
‘the issuing of a noble stream, which rushed on 
‘ite course to pay due tribute to the Father of Wa- 
iters. 

As I looked around upon the various objects of 
wonder and of interest which attracted my glance, 
my heart swelled with emcetion. I stood in the 
midst of a country, vast in extent, and unparallel. 
ed in the increase of its population. Its early his- 
tory, its youthful struggles, its triumphant rise, 
its immense resources, and that incomprehensive 
‘spirit of enterprise, which had already effected so 
much and gave such promise of the future—all 
these passed rapidly through my mind, and pictur- 
ed forth images, which I will not trust my pen to 
describe. I thought of the thousands of my coun- 
trymen, who were at that moment awaking in ev- 
‘ery direction to renewed life and activity, and I 
exclaimed in my enthusiasm, ‘They rise to labor 
ever thy undulating fields, O hardy Pennsylvania! 
They reap the luxuriant harvest that cumbers thy 
generous soil, thrice fertila Ohio! They behold 
thy lofty hill tops, blushing in the red rays of morn- 
ing, O beautiful Virginia ! Ever memorable Ken- 
tucky! no longer the ‘dark and bloody ground,’ 
but blessed with a population, who”? —— 

‘Must not forget the price of their inheritance,’ 
exclaimed a voice near me. The tone of the ex- 
claination was low, but yet so startling, that my 
horse started with terror, and I stopped short in my 
‘soliloquy, without, however altering my position. 
‘Goon, said the same mysterious voice, after ‘a 
brief pause; and glancing round—somewhat in- 
dignantly, I confess—I saw close by my side an old 
man in the garb ofa hunter leaning upon his rifle, 
and bending on me a glance so earnest and yet 
so strangely tender, that every feeling of anger 
vanished in a moment from my heart. The in- 
dividual was above the middle height. In_ his 
prime, his stature must have been handsome and 
commanding. From a subdued expression of his 
face, I conjectured that the sway of passion had 
been overcome, but not till after lung and severe 
struggles. ‘Ihe lines and muscles, which had 
once swollen under strong and overpowering eX- 
citement, were still apparent, although the fervor, 
which had glowed beneath them, was suppressed. 
Like the lava streams and the fissures of a spent 
volcano, they still bare witness that the flames had 
once raged terribly within, though now the secret 
fires. were extinguished. ; oe 

For nearly a minute we were both silent; but at 
last the old man exclaimed—*Why do you not go 
on? Give wings to your aspiring thoughts, to 
your brilliant anticipations. ‘Too soon shall those 
thoughts and those anticipations be checked and 
cutdown. Why do you not go on?’ 

I. know not how it was that I stood silent and 
immoveable. Perhaps some spell, like that by 
which the ancient mariner detained the wedding 
guest, was in the ‘glittering eye’ of the old hunt- 
‘er. I finally replied, however, that my curiosity 
‘had been naturally awakened by the manner in 
which he had broken in upon my musing, and that 
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as for myself, I was always more successful in 80- 
liloquy than in any other species of oratory. 

f Dave disturbed your meditations somewhat 
unceremoniously,’ said the old man ; ‘but trappers 
and savages are not the best models of courtesy. 
neither is the desert the most fitting school for po- 
liteness. My story,’ continued he, ‘is, after all, 
but that of thousands, who, like myself, were 
among the pioneers of the West. But the me- 
mory of those men is fast pit away. Their 
exploits, their sufferings, will soon be forgotten in 
the political quarrels and speculations of the day. 
Though martyrs to the cause of civilization, the 
very progress of that mighty power will only 
throw them the farther into the shade.’ : 

How happens it that, under peculiar circumstan- 
ces of scene or situation, some hidden sympathy 
connects the hearts of those who had before been 
strangers, and brings out that mutual interest which | 
leads to a mutual confidence, and an interchange | 
of common feelings? After the first embarrass- 
ment of our abrupt introduction was over, ques 
tions and replies followed in quick succession, and 
in a few, very few minutes the stranger and my- 
self were better acquainted with each other’s sym- 
pathies and disposition, than we should have been 
after years of the ordinary intercourse of life.— 
He at last fell into such a train of observations on 
his own career, that I was justified in my curiosity 
to know something more of its details; and his 
story, as far as I can gather it from my own recol- 
lections, and from some rough notes, made at m 
next stopping place, ran somewhat after the fol- 
lowing fashion :— : 

‘Stranger ! I was one of the earliest emigrants 
from New-England to the valley of the Mississip- 
pi. My native village was beautifully situated in 
view ‘of the Atlantic, and if its hills were barren, 
and its climate ungenial, its inhabitants were 
thrifty and warm-hearted. I lived a contented 
man, until one day I fell in with an individual who 
had visited the massive forests and the broad sa- 
‘vannahs of the far West. He gave me glowing 
descriptions of the surpassing fertility and the de- 
licious atmosphere of that land of promise. My 
mind was filled with dreams of wide-extending 
ee of natural vineyards and of noble streams. 

grew wearied of the rugged aspect of my native 
place, of its stubborn and rock-ribbed soil, its rusty 
cedar trees, and its scanty fields of corn and pota- 
toes. I resolved to emigrate tothe West. 

‘But there were serious difficulties in the way. 
My family consisted of a wife and two children ; 
the expenses and difficulties of the journey were 
considerable, and the dangers not a few. My 
wife.at first dissuaded me from the undertaking; 
but when she saw my earnestness to enter upon 
it, she withdrew her opposition, and consented to 
quit kindred and friends, and take up her abode 
with me in the wilderness. She was a gentle and 
beautiful creature, brought up with tenderness, but 
fearless of hardship and deprivation. On my pow- 
er of protection she seemed to place implicit reli- 
ance ; and my assurance of safety, would, I believe, 
have reconciled her to any situation, even were it 
full of peril. We were both young, and both with 
Jess experience than a parent ought to possess. 

“We quitted our native village, not without re- 

ret. I think that in the course of all my suffer- 
ings, I never experienced a more miserable mo- 
ment than that, when, seated in the vehicle, which 
ee us from the home of eur youth, I saw 
the church steeple sink beneath my view, and the 
houses disappear, like familiar faces, from my 
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sight. Mournful recollections of the past, fitful 
and mysterious glimpses of the future, doubts, anx- 
ities, and self-reproaches, secmed to cast ill omens 
upon the success of my undertaking. How were 
they fulfilled ! 

f will not detain you witha description of our 
long, tedious, and eventful journey. Over these 
ridges, the road was extremely toilsome and dan- 
gerous. We descended the Ohio in one of the flat 
bottomed boats, which used to be so numerous up- 
on that river. At that time shoals of emigrants 
were pouring towards Kentucky. I followed in 
their trail, and finally selected a rich tract of land 
in the neighborhood of a considerable station, and 
commenced the usual operation of a settler. With 
a little assistance, I erected a log-house, and clear- 
eda portion of my land for cultivation. The soil 
amply repaid all the labor which I expended upon 
it. My crops of corn the sccond year were im- 
mense. My stock of cattle and horses, with tri- 
fling care and expense, was increased an hun- 
dred fold. My garden supplied me with fruits and 
vegetables in abundance. All the necessaries and 
most of the luxuries of life were within my reach. 
To the culture of the grape I paid particular atten- 
tion, and was rewarded witha plentiful vintage. 
The maple-tree, which grew in profusion on my 
estate, offered a suitable object for well directed 
labor and enterprise. I invented a process of clar- 
ifying the substance which exudes from this tree, 
and could prepare from itsugar of a crystal white- 
ness. In six years my plantation was improved 
to a degree, which was a subject of astonishment 
to my neignbors. I erected a neat andcommodious 
house, extended my orchards and vineyards, and, 
instead of blackened stumps and half-burned 
timber, [beheld around me fields of waving corp, 
gardens of freshest verdure, and a prospect of 
increasing loveliness, comfort, and delight. My 
wife seemed more beautiful thanever. My family 
had not increased since we quitted New-England ; 
but Charles and Virginia, as our two children were 
called, were to us a constant source of gratification 
and amusement. Charles was new grown into an 
active, dark-eyed boy of nine years of age, and my 
little daughter was unfolding like a most sweet 
flower to the air of the wilderness. I know not 
ihow I can speak of these things now with so much 
moderation, but mighty, indeed, must be the grief, 
from which thirty years cannot take the sting. 

‘The struggles of the first settlers of ‘the dark 
aud bloody ground,’ with the savages who lurked 
in their paths, the hardships which they had to 
enounter, their unbaffled perseverance, and those 
high and extraordinary virtues which danger seem- 
ed to develope—these often furnished us with am- 
ple topics for eulogy and wonder. In that part of 
Kentucky where 1 had taken up my abode, all ap- 
pre eneien respecting a hostile incursion of the 

ndians, had subsided into a firm and fatal convic- 
tion of security. I see that you anticipate the re- 
sult to which my story tends; but permit me to 
proceed. Straggling bands of Indians occasionally 
visited my house, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived. I flattered myself that I had secured their 
lasting friendship by my conduct towards them. 
‘The event proved that I was mistaken. 

‘Stranger, it was ona mornirg in autumn—a 
morning beautiful as this—tliat I joined a party of 
young men from a neighboring station, who were 
setting on a chase. ‘There seemed no cause for 
uneasiness at that time in leaving my family fora 
day or two. But, at the beginning of the chase, 
I feltan uncomfortable depression. A dark, unde- 
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fined thought of evil clouded my gaiety. This, 
sir, is no after dream. The. fact 1s well impressed 
on my mind. My comrades remarked my anxiety, 
and inquired the cause. I was ignorant of it my- 
self. The circumstance was inexplicable tome 
then, and has been ever since. Ido not often ven- 
ture to reflect upon it. 

‘But soon I forgot my vague and melancholy 
presentiments in the gaiety and exhilaration of the 
chase. The deer yet roved inconsiderable num- 
bers through the vast forests which extended 
around us. Thescene on this occasion, was re- 
freshing and delightful. The nervous and impa- 
tient baying of the hounds, the rictr echoes of the 
huntsman’s horn, the shouts of those engaged in 
the sport, as a new object of pursuit started in view, 
all tended to quicken the blood, to sharpen the 
faculties, and to enliven the’ imagination. I had 
dismounted for the purpose of tightening the girths 
of my saddle, when I heard the sound of footsteps 
ina neighboring thicket, and, a moment aiter, an 
old Indian, whom 1 recognized as one to whom ] 
had once made a present of some tobacco, stood 
beforeme. He pointed, breathless, in the direc- 
tion of my house, and said these words—I never 
shall forget them—‘Look to your home. The 
Shawnees are cowards, and spare neither women 
nor children. Haste, or you will be too late.’ A 
dreadful thought, which it was madness to enter- 
tain, crossed my mind. I remember calling one 
of my companions ofthe chase, and imparting to 
him my misgivinga He promised to collect the 
rest of the party, and follow in the direction of 
my house. I looked round to see the old Indian, 
but he had disappeared. I leaped into the saddle, 
and dashing the rowels deep into the flanks of my 
horse, I sped like a whirlwind towards my home. 
When I look back upon that dreadful ride, it seems 
like a dream. If you were ever hurled through 
the air by ahurricane, you may form some concep- 
tion of the nature of my journey. Trees, hills, cat- 
tle, and cornfields, seemed to rush by me like pur- 
suing spectres. Sky and earth appeared confound- 
ed. It was as if I were borne forward by a mere 


act of volition ; and, with my rifle grasped in my} 


right hand, and the reins held loosely in my leit, 
while with my spurs I galled the poor animal who 
was performing his death-race, I must have been 
an object of astonishment, if not of awe, to a spec- 
tator. 

‘Stranger, on ascending the hill, which com- 
manded a view of my estate, ] beheld my house, 
with its enclosures, in flames. I uttered a cry of 
horror at the sight. My horse made a fearful leap 
forward, and then fell dead beneath me. I speed- 
ily disentangled myself from the saddle, and ran 
towards my burning house. Five or six Indians 
were visible in different directions. Ibelieve they 
belonged to a distant tribe, for [ had never seen 
them before. As l approached the scene of deso- 
lation with desperate hante, I saw my little Virginia 
running towards me, pursued by a tall, half-naked 
gavage. The moment she beheld. me, herslight 
frame seemed to be filled with renewed animation. 
She.again rallied her energies to escape her dreaded 
foe, and exclaimed—‘O, dear, dear father! you 
have come to—to save’ » Searcely had she 
uttered these words, than—God of justice !—the 
barbarian flung his hatchet, with unerring aim, 
and my litfle daughter, my tender playmate, ny 
solace, my pride, my most treasured hope, fell 





qowerne: and wounded unto death, into my arms, 


smile of subdued terror, of confidingj oy, of affec- 
tion strong to the last, passed over 


er innocent 


— 


features like sunshine, and her pure soul fled to 
the heaven, whence it came. Leaving her on the. 
green turf, [looked round for her destroyer. He 
was not to be seen, but the next moment a bullet 
whizzed by my ear, and I knew he must be lyin 
in wait for my life. A dreadful foreboding ured: 
me forward. My house was still in flames, and, 
rushing towards the threshold, I throttled the sav- 
age who opposed me, and called by name my wife 
and son. I received no answer, and was about to 
dart through the midst of the flames, in search of 
them, when a half consumed timher fell upon my 
head, and I was borne senseless and stunned to the 
ground. 

‘ Twill not excite your sympathies by details of 
all the distressing circumstances attending the de- 
struction of my family. My wife and boy, after 
a brave resistance, and after both had been painful- 
ly wounded, were killed, together with two of my 
slaves. The attack was totally unexpected. In- 
deed, I have since thought it was but very sudden- 
ly undertaken by the Indians, who, at the time, 
were inflamed with whiskey. Ags for myself, I 
was dragged from under the smouldering ruins, by 
my companions of the chase, and transported to 
the nearest station. Here I was carefully and 
kindly attended; but I did not regain my cone 
sciousness until the expiration of several days.— 
Yhen, what a tide of horrible recollections poured 
in upon me! The friends, under whose roof I 
was, could not but admit the full extent of my loss. 
They informed me that the remains of my family 
had been decently interred—that nothing was left 
of my house but“haked rafters and heated ashes— 
{hat my orchards had been consumed or spoiled—. 


jand that my cattle had been driven away. After 


listening to this catalogue of disasters, 1 stood for 
some time, with fixed eyes, speechless and motion- 
less. Then bidding my host farewell, I took m 
rifle and hunting accourtrements and went forth 
into the woods—and there, for years, has been 
my home. My hostility to the Indians has been 
active, savage, and unrelenting. I have pursued 
them through forest and through prairie. I have 
shot them down as I would so many wild beasts, 
I have destroyed them in ambuscade and in.open 
warfare. JT have slain my thousands and my re- 
venge has been great! 
‘One night I had a dream, which made a pow- 
erful impression upon me. J dreamed that ona. 
sultry day in summer, I stood by the side of a . 
epring of water, which bubbled up from its marble 
basin clear as crvstal and coo! as the heart of an 
iceberg. An old Indian, wearied and panting with . 
heat, came to drink of the clear fountain. He | 
filled a gourd with the water; but as he lifted it 
eagerly to his lips, 1 dashed it from hisbands. He 
forked at me a moment, in astonishment, but 
quickly composing his features, he addressed me, 
‘F suppose that my white brother has some fire. . 
water to give me. But] want it not, I know its. 
treachery. I have lived to see my tribe dwindia 
away before its consuming fierceness. Once my 
people were numerous as tle leaves of summer In 
our forests. The white man came with his made . 
dening and accureed potions, and they faded away 
and fell to carth as the wasted leaves in autumn. 
Our lands were taken from us, and we—if we re- 
sisted because our wigwams were burned and our 
hunting groucds invaded—were made {o. feel the . 
vengeance of the white man. Oppression, Injury - 
and fraud, exercised towards us, were ViTtUEs IR... 
the eyes of the whites ; but our indignant resisfance - 
w as savage barbarity, cruelty and revenge! The 
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weak must yield to the strong ; and we must soon |; 


though Francesca could not catch the words. A 


be an-extinguished peoplo. ‘The advancing waves|‘small body of dismounted troopers were lounging 


ol civilization are driving us towards the Pacific.— 
There may we have rest!’ 

‘And as the old Indian said these words, he 
again lifted the gourd filled with the crystal water 
to his lips. But with an insatiable ferocity, I raised 
my rifle and shot him through the heart. The 
fancied report awoke me. The stars were shining 
brightly through the green network of leaves, 
which the tall sycamores, with their intertwining 
boughs, formed above me. An almost unnatural 
quiet pervaded the forest. I thought upon the 
events of my dream. The words of the old Indian 
yet rung in my ears. A train ofjreflections passed 
through my mind, which roused me to a sense of 
my sinful and relentless passions. My feelings 
were softened and subdued. I prostrated myself 
on the dewy turf, and poured out my soul in prayer 
to that invisible Spirit, towards whom a mysteri- 
ous sympathy raised my aspirations. My repent- 
ance was entire and unreserved. J arose an alter- 
ed man. 

‘J had rendered myself terrible to the Indians 
by my successful and ever eager hostility. I now 
found it impossible to inspire them with confidence 
in my good intentions. A revulsion of feeling 
in their favor had -made me desirous of devoting 










the remainder of my life to the amelioration of 
their condition. I atlast quitted the wilderness of 


which I had been an inhabitant for more than twen- 

ty years, and determined to return to the village 

of my birth. I am thus far, stranger, upon my 

pilgrimage. How changed from what! was when 
first traversed these mountains !’ 


The old man finished his narrative, and as we!|| 


were going in opposite directions, we bade each 
farewell. The mists of the morning were by this 
time dissipated, and the sun shone forth with fer- 
vid brightness. J again mounted my horse, and 
continued with new food for reflection, on my sol- 
itary way. 








A GIRL WITNESSING AN EXEcUTION.—With a 
light yet hucried step she went up stairs, and ap- 
pe the lattice. At first she could not force 
verself to look out; but the agony of endurance 
grew insupportable, and she leant forth. Her worst 
fears were not realized ; but there was enough to 
alarm her in the unusual aspect of the place. It 
was now about six o’clock, and the first freshness 
was on the air, which is to the day what youth is 
to life,—so light, so elastic, so sweet, and so brief; 
the roofs of the thatched buildings glittered with 
the moisture rapidly drying up; the fragrant breath 
of the cows, the Jong-lingered odour from the hay 
ricks, were so perceptible onthe atmosphere ; 
long shadows came down from the house and trees, 
but they only made more visible the golden trans- 
parency of the sunshine. ‘O God !” cried Fran- 
cesca, ‘this contrast of the glad eternal world is 
dreadful to that within 1’ ‘The farm-yard, though 
morning was upon it, showed none of its usual 
morning activity ; the hinds stood staring and 
bewildered in knots of some two or three, who 
appeared as ifthey sought to draw nigh to each 
other for protection, not companionship, and cast 
half-sullen, half-scared looks at the intruders on 
their own domain. The soldiers were scattered 
about, some talking to each other with the most 
eareless indifference, others collected round a 

nt-looking serjeant, who was reading from a 
smat! Bible, and whose usual aecents were audible, 











near the gate, waiting for their leader’s call to boot 
and saddle ; but there was one party that rivetted 


|her eye, six men, of grave and determined bearing, 
‘who stood apart, leaning upon their carbines. 


The domestic fowls alone seemed undisturbed by 
the unusual visitors, unless a more than ordinary 
noise of chirping and fluttering marked something 
of fear ; but the large house-dog could not be qua- 
eted, and kept up that savege bark and grow} 
which indicated its consciousness of intrusion and 
danger. Suddenly all eyes turned in one direc- 


ition, and Major Johnson came from the house, fol- 


lowed by the prisoner and four soldiers. Francis 


stepped lightly forward, and flung round a glance 
‘of the most carcless con:empt; and as he passed, 
‘below’the window, Francesca could hear him 


humming the notes of a popular loyalist song pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the rigid fanatics. The in- 
sult caused many a dark brow to turn scowling 
upon him ; but he paid them back glance for glance, 
and metevery frown withasmile. He reached 


jthe appointed place, and, at asign from Major 


oe of the troopera drew a handkerchief, 
and attempted to bind his eyes. The prisoner 
flung him off with a force scarcely to be expected 
from one of his slight figure, and turning quickly, 
said, ‘Let me die like a man! whatever is my 
death, let me face it!’ No further effort was 
made to blindfold him ; but the carbineers formed 
their deadly rank, looking, however, towards their 
commander for the signal. “I will myself give 
the word !” cried Francis. “WhenI take off m 

hat, fire.” Francesca had hitherto looked on with 
that sort of charmed gaze with which the fuscina- 
{ted bird watches the gray and glittering eye of the 
serpent which forces it to its duom 3 but womank 

terror now mastering strong excitememt,she knelt 
down, and hiding her face in ber hands, muttered 
‘incoherent ejaculations of prayer. Major Johnson 
had, by a stern gesture of assent, marked his per- 
mission for the prisoner to give his own death sig- 
nal ; and Francis, after a leisurely survey, expres- 
sive of the ulmost contumely of the iron faces that 
darkened around him, raised his hand to his head ; 
every carbine was raised, too, in preparation; and 
the sudden rise of the steel tubes flashed like some 
strange meteor in the sun. ‘God save Kin 

Charles !”’ exclaimed the reckless cavalier, an 

flung his white plumed hat in the ais. A loud 
burst of musketry rang far away into the distant 
forest ; many echoes took it up, and repeated the 
inimie thunder 3 a strange screaming arose from 
the startled birds ; but loud above them all was 
heard the shriek of a woman.—WMigs Landon's 
Francesca Ferrara. 








WIFE OF LAFAYETTE.—The following is taken 
from that portion of Evereti’s beautiful tribute to 
the memory of this friend of America, and cham- 
pion of liberal principles, which relates to the at- 
tempt of his wife to effect his liberation from the 
dungeon of Olmutz : | 

Relieved from anxiety on account of her son, 
the wife of Lafayette was resolved, with her daugh- 
ters, tu share his captivity. Just escaped from the 
dungeons of Robespierre, she hastened to plunge 
into those of the German Emperor. ‘fhe admira- 
ble lady who, in the morning of life, had sent her 
young hero from her side to fight the battle of 
constitutional freedom beneath the guidance of 
Washington, now goes to immure herself within 
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